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The wings now approaching completion, 
which more than double the accommoda- 
tions of the original building, bear evidence 
of our national growth, and our ability to 
meet the demands of the times — at least, 
as far as the expense is concerned. 

The new Eepresentatives' Hall will be in 
the south wing, and the Senate Chamber 
will be in the north wing. Both are paral- 
lellograms in form, They will be lighted 
through the ceilings and heated and venti- 
lated by mechanical power — a good plan in 
theory perhaps ; but,e ven that has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, notwithstand- 
ing more than fifty thousand pounds have 
been expended in the attempt in the new 
Houses of Parliament. It would have been 
quite as rational to have placed these 
rooms against the external wall, and thus 
secured as much of the light and air of 
•heaven as possible. The warmth and 
cheerfulness thus obtained in the south 
wing in winter, and the fresh air in sum- 
mer, would be of great importance, especi- 
ally if the forcing engine should break 
down some day, and the members should 
have to endure their speeches in the 
" cock-pit," as an honorable senator calls 
it, without heat or fresh air. 

These Halls are surrounded by ante- 
rooms, reception-rooms, committee- rooms, 
corridors, and stairways, and in these many 
rich and well studied effects will be pro- 
duced. 

It is to the spirit and mode of treatment 
in these extensions, however, we would 
call attention. The old building is of sand- 
stone, painted wbite; the wings are of finest 
marble : the workmanship is the very best. 
The massive walls, the intricate brick 
vaulting, or'the perfectly fire-proof floors, 
made by the wrought-iron beams — all ex- 
cite our admiration, for there is an expres- 
sion of purpose about them : they defy 
time and the elements. In the old building, 
we have said, a beauty of harmony prevails 
throughout the exterior;- from the general 
outlines down to the remotest detail, Roman 
architecture is there seen, with a classic 
beauty of detail rarely excelled. Corres- 
ponding to the fine windows of the old 
building with their pure details of mold- 
ings, consols, caps, and enrichment, we see 
windows in the extension with architraves 
of romanesque and Grecian moldings, mix- 
ed enrichment in the same consol, and a 
pediment cap, in pure Grecian design. 
On one side of a corner may be seen un- 
mercifully crowded windows with pilasters, 
and on the other side, windows with arch- 
itraves. The pilasters of the vestibule, and 
the entrance doorway, show a mingling of 
the Grecian and romanesque styles, wholly 
inexcusable. 

How far this spirit of conglomeration is 
to prevail in the finishing of the interior, 
remains to be seen. We have judged only 
of what we have inspected, and we appeal 
to every man of common sense and to every 
truth-loving artist, if this jumbling of styles 
in the same building is not unpardonable? 
What possible reason can there be for it ? 
Why depart from the style of that grand 
central building? Why not have harmony 
and unity of design, as far as practicable, 
in the whole work, when completed ? 

He who could listen to the braying band 
at Barnum's, and perceive no note of dis- 
cord, or pass from the " Sketch Book " to 
" Latter Day Pamphlets," without observing 



any difference of style, would not appreciate 
the whole force of our criticism. There 
are those, however, who have some dis- 
crimination in architecture. 

The extension recently made to the 
Massachusetts State House, might he refer- 
red to as a case in point. Here the new 
portion has been designed in the spirit 
and style of the original building. The 
extension, in the only portion we have seen, 
shows that great care and study must 
have been given, in order to secure a unity 
and harmony of the whole. This should 
have been the case with our national 
Capitol. 

But it is not enough to have incongrnity 
and discord between the wings and the cen- 
tral building. The grandly beautiful dome 
is to be supplanted by one of greater height 
— greater pretension. We have seen the 
design, and do not hesitate to say that it 
will, be a great mistake to build such a 
dome as the one designed, on such a base 
of building as the Capitol will be, when 
completed. The construction of the new 
dome is a violation of the true princi- 
ples of design. Iron is to be used in pre- 
cisely the same form of construction as if it 
were stone ; of course, the pillars will be cast 
hollow, and they will painted to imitate the 
marble. The extreme height of the dome, as 
it is to be, for it is piled up with range of 
pillars above range, and elevated as much as 
possible, will make violence in the general 
outline of the mass. When horizontal lines 
prevail in the style of a building and in the 
building proper, as will be the case in this 
instance, no part or feature should destroy 
that repose, for therein dwells its beauty. 

No ! Mr. Thomas U. Walter will make 
a great mistake, if he attempts to rear 
upon- this long line of building a dome of 
the greatest possible height, in order to 
gratify individual caprice or personal am- 
bition. 
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ITALY IN 1855-1856. 

Rome, 9th January, 1856. 

Three days ago, the old Prince Corsini 
died, and to-day his body has been lying 
in state in the great palace of his family. 
It was in this palace that Christina, the 
Queen of Sweden and the daughter of 
Gustavns Adolphus died. 

To-day, the dqprs have been open, and 
every one who desired has been admitted 
to see the state apartments and the dead 
Prince. All sorts of persons have been 
going up the magnificent double stair- 
way — ladies and gentleman — poor women 
with their babies in their arms — priests — 
soldiers— ragged workmen — 'boys and girls, 
and strangers of all kinds. There were 
no signs of mourning about the house, 
but in the first great saloon sat two men 
in black gowns, busily employed in writ- 
ing, as if making inventories ; and in each 
of the next two rooms were two priests in 
their showy robes, performing separate 
masses, while many people knelt on the 
floors, and others streamed through to the 
apartment in which the corpse was laid 
out. Here, on a black and yellow carpet, 



in the middle of the floor, surrounded by 
benches pyhich were covered with a black 
cloth on which was a faded yellow pattern 
of a skeleton with a scythe, lay the body 
of the old man. He was eighty-nine years 
old, but here was nothing of the dignity of 
age, or the repose of death. The corpse 
was dressed in full court-costume : in a 
bright-blue coat, with gold laces and borders 
upon thS breast, white* silk stockings, and 
varnished pumps. . It had on a wig, and its 
lips and cheeks were rouged. At its feet 
and at its head was a candle burning ; two 
hired mourners sat at each side, and two 
soldiers kept the crowd from pressing too 
near or lingering too long. The room 
which was not darkened, was hung with 
damask of purple and gold, and the high 
ceiling was painted with gay frescoes of 
some story of the gods. If the mockery of 
all that is solemn and affecting in death 
had not been so shocking, the scene might 
have been ludicrous from its incongruities 
between the show and the reality. It was 
the chamber of death set out like Madame 
Tussaud's wax- work. It was the body of 
a decrepid old man made a show offer idle 
curiosity*, and the amusement of children. 
It was a scene fit for the grave-digger's' 
grim jokes, and Hamlet's sad philoso- 
phy- 

Prince Corsini had held the office of the 
Senator of Borne, and many years ago, at 
the time of his election, the lions of the 
Capitol and the Barberini Triton had 
spouted wine instead of water, as when 
Bienzi was made Tribune, but his name' 
will hardly be remembered by another 
generation. 

The palace had that air of incomplete 
magnificence and partial neglect, which 
belongs to so many of the palaces of Borne, 
and of the South. There were statues 
in the halls, but the tiled floors were 
coarse and damp, the large windows were 
filled with rattling and dim glass. Painted 
wooden columns Were set up opposite marble , 
ones. The beautiful garden, stretching be- 
hind the palace toward the Janiculura, had 
been left to decay. Its iron gate was rusted, 
its regular walks over-grown with mold- 
and green moss. Its trimmed alleys, arched 
over with myrtles, were weedy, and dark and 
damp. Everything wore a look of decline, 
and the sentiment of the place was that 
belonging to decaying splendor and neg- 
lected beauty. 

In the evening a showy funeral proces- 
sion, with carriages, and long trains of 
priests with candles and chanting, accom- 
panied the body of the prince to the church 
of St. John Lateran, where, in the gorgeous 
family chapel, it was once more laid in 
state as a show for indifferent spectators. 
His servants for the last time rouged the 
wrinkled cheeks, and arranged the dyed 
moustaches, and then left the body to the 
care of the priests who sat drowsily reading 
their services over it. The chapel itself 
was not brilliantly^ lighted, though it ap- 
peared so by contrast with the rest of. the 
church. A few candles were burning at 
the high altar, but their rays were soon 
scattered in the immense spaces of the nave 
and aisles. Now and then, some attendant, 
with a candle in his hand, passed across, 
his light making the surrounding darkness 
darker, and the distance more obscure. In 
this dimness, the vastness of the church 
became far mere impressive_ than in the 
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daylight. The flattering statues in the 
piers lost then* air of dressiness and dis- 
quiet, and looked down from their niches 
like the peaceful shades of Saints and 
Apostles. All that was gaudy, and glittering, 
and tasteless and unfeeling, disappeared, and 
nothing was left but the grander outlines 
of the great church, made vague by the 
darkness and solemnized by the silence, 
•which- was only occasionally broken by the 
remote sound of the services for the dead. 

IZtti January, 1856. Sunday. — The 
annual festival in commemoration of the 
Epiphany, called the " festa delle Lingue," 
has taken place at the Propaganda to-day. 
This college was founded by Pope Gregory 
XV"., in 1622, under the impulse, as it 
seems, of a sincere- Christian spirit. In 
his bull relating to the institution he 
said, "Christ's charge to the successors 
of Peter is, Feed my lambs. But how 
many strayed sheep still remain! Sheep 
who have never known the fold of Christ, 
or who have wandered away from it." 
And it \?as to accomplish this charge so far 
as lay within his power, that, the Pope 
established a college in which students from 
distant infidel or heretic countries were to 
be received, and whence, having been in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Church, 
they were to go out as missionaries to their 
native lands. , Gregory died before his in- 
stitution had received its full development, 
but it was warmly supported by his suc- 
cessor, Urban Till., from whom it took its 
name of the Collegis Ur-bano de Propagande 
Fide, and from that time until the present, 
it has flourished under the protection of suc- 
cessive popes. During the past year one 
hundred and thirty-three pupils from every 
quarter of the world, have received instruc- 
tion within its walls. Italian is made the 
common language of communication and 
instruction, but each of the pupils is required 
to keep Up his acquaintance with his native 
tongue, that he may preserve the power to 
address his own countrymen. Once a year, 
on .the octave of the Epiphany, an exhibi- 
tion is held, at which the pupils recite com- 
positions upon the same subject, but each in 
a different language. It is always an oc- 
casion of interest, and to-day the little 
chapel of the Propaganda, which is in the 
large and ugly brown building^ forming one 
end of the Piazza di Spagna, where the 
College has its seat, was crowded by an 
audience which seemed composed of per- 
sons of almost as many nations as were 
represented by the pupils. The chapel is 
badly arranged and badly lighted. It is 
hung with red and yellow curtains and 
pervaded, if one may use the expression, by 
an absence of simplicity and good taste. 
A platform at its end held the pupils. 
Immediately in front sat two or three car- 
dinals and the instructors, while all the rest 
of the room was filled by the spectators, 
amongst whom a few of the Swiss guard 
were stationed to keep the passage-ways from 
being choked up. The services were com- 
menced without any special form- and with 
no ceremony. One of the pupils delivered 
a short prologue in Italian, from which it 
appeared that the subject which had been 
chosen for the compositions of to-day was 
the miraculous escape from injury of the 
Pope and many other distinguished eccle- 
siastics, together with a portion of the 
students of the Propaganda, in the giving 
way of the floor of a room in the convent 



of St. Agnes outside the walls, in which they 
were assembled. The accident took place 
last April. The Pope had gone out in the 
morning to visit the recently discovered 
church of St. Alexander, and on his return 
had stopped at the unoccupied convent of 
St. Agnes. Here there was a considerable 
assemblage of persons, including those who 
had accompanied him, and others who 
here joined his suite. The floor of the room 
in the second story in- which they were 
collected, suddenly gave way. Most of the 
company fell with the floor ; the Pope was 
overthrown but not precipitated to the 
lower story. Several persons were more 
or less injured ; theye was a scene of great 
confusion, but no one was killed or irre- 
coverably hurt. In the performance of this 
afternoon the escape of the Pope, and the 
comparatively slight harm caused by the ac- 
cident, were ascribed to the miraculous in- 
terposition of theTirgin, and, in addition to 
her -favor, to the good offices of the three 
holy Magi who are regarded as the special 
patrons of the Propaganda. Their relation 
to this institution arises from the belief that 
the visit of the three kings to the manger, 
and their adoration of the Infant Savior, 
are typical of the final subjection of all 
heathen nations to the throne of Christ. 
The legend of the church represents them 
as returning from Bethlehem to their own 
distant lands, as the first missionaries of the 
Gospel of Christ, and their story has from 
very early times been considered as signifi- 
cant of the calling of the Gentiles. They 
are, therefore, regarded as the patron saints 
of missionary enterprise. 

The prologue in Italian was followed by 
a series of performances in the Eastern 
languages, and, for the benefit of those who 
understood only the common tongues, 
a programme in Italian was distributed 
which contained an abstract of the different 
parts. The first was in Hebrew upon the 
delight of Satan at the danger of the Pope 
and of the pupils. The next was in Chaldee, 
a dialogue between two young men from 
Mesopotamia, and this was followed by 
parts in Sy'riac, Armenian, Arabic, Chinese, 
Georgian, Bengalee, and so on, each spoken, 
with very few exceptions, by young men to 
whom these languages were their native 
tongues. The Persian, for instance, was 
delivered by Signor Luigi Sciauriz, of Mar- 
din in Mesopotamia, and the Koptic by 
Angelo Kabis, of Achrnin in Egypt, and 
these are but examples out of many unknown 
names; names of places which it is hard to 
believe have as actual a reality as those 
which we hear of every day, and in the 
midst of which we live.. Id the second por- 
tion of the exhibition, the portion that was 
made np of parts in the Western tongues, 
occurred some more familiar names. For 
instance a young boy named Thomas Pinck- 
ney, from "Walterborough, U. Si , took a 
share in an Italian dialogue, and Thomas 
Beeker of Pittsburgh, delivered an animated 
poem in Irish. Most of the parts were in 
verse, but it wonld have been dull work to 
listen to them had they all been in one 
language. In the sounds of thirty-seven 
different languages it was easy to find enter- 
tainment, and in the sight of young men 
from so many countries, united in one com- 
mon object and mode of life, there was 
interest enough to overbalance their indi- 
vidual dulness. It would have been hard 
to find a subject less suited for the average 



of poetic and oratorio power than the one 
chosen for this display ; and it was a mel- 
ancholy specimen of ill-taste and ill-judg- 
ment that such a topic should have been 
selected for a commemoration that might 
be made so striking by a proper choice. 
On one occasion, not many years since, the 
subject given out was "The Tower of 
Babel," or the confusion of tongues. It 
would be difficult to find a happier topic. 

There was little in the parts to-day, so 
far at least as they could be judged by the 
programme, that was not puerile in con- 
ception and weak in expression. They did 
not, if I am not much mistaken, approach - 
the average excellence of the parts at our 
college commencements and exhibitions. 
It was a pity to see young men who were 
being educated to be missionaries of Chris- 
tian faith and doctrine, constrained, by the 
very subject which they had to treat, to 
give espression to notions, which, if taken 
literally, could only be regarded by an intel- 
ligent Catholic as absurd superstition, and 
if taken as poetical and imaginative, were 
only fit for a debased and perverted taste, 
and were so mixed up with what is real 
and sacred as to cause a. most displeasing 
confusion. ' 

It is a fault, perhaps, into which we 
strangers are apt to fall, to take such things 
as this too seriously, and to regard with too 
severe gravity what appear to us like ex- 
cesses or follies. An American, is more 
liable to this error than most other travel- 
lers. The critical faculty is developed with 
us by our modes of life, by our political 
institutions, and by our national habits of 
thought. As a people, we are captious, 
unsympathetic and unsentimental. Onr 
criticism is likely to be acute, but it is also 
likely to be unfair, because only in part 
appreciative. "We are sharp, but I doubt 
if we are always discriminating. "We pre- 
tend to judge while we only criticise, and the 
self-reliance which is the excellent quality 
at the foundation of the American character, 
lias evil consequences in promoting the 
delivery of incompetent decisions, and the 
pronouncing of hasty and mistaken con- 
clusions. You may wonder what this little 
disquisition has to do with the Academia 
of the Propaganda. But the truth is, 1 dis- 
trust my own judgment in regard to such 
shows and expressions of the genius of 
Catholicism, and after a conversation with 
an intelligent Italian friend, in which I 
spoke strongly of the poverty of thought, 
the lowness of feeling, and the superstitious 
follies displayed in this exhibition of the 
young men, he declared to me that I 
mistook the character of the occasion, that 
it was not a time of solemnity but one as 
it were of pleasant festivity. That it was 
a time in which a poetic freedom in rela- 
tion to the doctrines of the church was 
allowed, and that no one would take as a 
serious declaration of belief, the fanciful 
imaginings of the young men concerning 
the Magi, Satan, and the so called miracle 
at St. Agnes. Perhaps this may be so. But 
even if it be. there is still room for wonder. 

January 20«A, 1855.— The festa of St. 
Anthony commenced three days ago, at his 
little church just beyond Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and will continue for two or three 
days longer. It is the occasion of one of 
the most curious customs of the church — 
the blessing of the animals. Sunday is . 
generally the day upon Which the ceremony 
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may be seen to most advantage, for then 
the country people have leisure to come 
into the city with their horses and other 
creatures to get the blessing of the priest, 
but to-day has been grey and wet from the 
beginning, so as to prevent as large an 
attendance as usual. This afternoon a good 
maDy people were in the church, looking 
at the coarse frescoes which represent the 
temptations of the Saint, and there was 
something of a crowd, chiefly made up of 
boys and beggars, about the doors. At the 
side door just out of the rain stood a good- 
natured, dirty-looking priest, with a brush 
in his hand and an earthen jug full of water 
at his side, who, when a carriage or a 
wagon drove up or passed by, shook his 
brush, dipped in the holy water, at the 
horses, and muttered some words of bene- 
diction. A good many of the country carts 
came along and stopped at the door ; their 
drivers gave the priest a little fee for shak- 
ing his brush, and then went on. Many 
of the carriages came apparently to bring 
persons who wanted to see the show, if by 
chance there were any ; but others were 
brought up with the express purpose of 
getting a blessing for the horses which was 
paid for according to the wealth of the 
owner, or perhaps according to his super- 
stition or his love of display. It is a rule 
here that those blessings which we are 
accustomed to consider the free gifts of 
God must be paid for in some way, either 
in hard money or in harder penance. 
Heaven is not given away in Rome. The 
Pope himself, the cardinals and the nobles 
all send their horses during th'e course of 
the feast to be blessed. Torlonia sends his 
best carriage, drawn by eighteen horses. 
The coachmen are in tbeir best liveries, 
and the footmen splendid in powder and 
lace. It is said he pays a thousand dollars 
for the benediction. 

Besides the wagons and carriages that 
came this rainy afternoon (the air was so 
grey and thick that one could not see the 
Alban Hills), there were a good many 
horses and donkeys ridden up one by one, 
or sometimes two or three together. Some 
of them had ribbons braided in their tails 
and manes, and hanging about them in 
streamers, and their riders looked as fine as 
the horses ; while others were such rough, 
uncared for, bare-boned, ' worn looking 
creatures that one could not but wish that 
the blessing would turn into a good supper 
and shelter for them. This odd custom is 
a very old one, and strikingly illustrative of 
the character of many of the observances 
cherished by the church in Italy, as means 
by which the superstition of the poor may be 
turned to the benefit of the priests. I say the 
superstition of the poor, though- Torlonia's 
thousand dollars may outweigh all the pence 
of the peasants, for such a custom can last 
only while while it is founded on the pop- 
ular belief. If the poor should learn to 
distrust St. Anthony, and neglect to send 
their scrubby donkeys for his blessing, the 
princes would not be long in following their 
example. But in these States of the Church, 
the progress of intelligence is stopped, and 
a spiritual police, worse than any municipal 
one, take good care that it shall not by 
force, or 'by stealth break through the bar- 
riers imposed upon it. 

At a little distance from the church was 
ft thick crowd of children, who were mak- 
ing such a noise that I went to see what it 



was about. I found they were surrounding 
a man who was making and selling what 
looked exactly like our molasses eandy. 
He could not sell it fast enough for his 
customers, who squeezed him and shouted 
at him without mercy. He had a pot 
boiling over a fire of small sticks, and when 
his supply of the ready made article was 
fairly exhausted, he poured out the con- 
tents of iiis pot (which I found were honey 
and sugar), upon a white marble slab which 
he had upon a chair at his side, and after 
it had sufllciently cooled, he began to pull 
it in the same way in which molasses candy 
was pulled when we were young. It 
quickly began to change from black to 
white, and at the same time, the uproar 
which had somewhat ceased while the little 
children had been watching the progress 
of the manufacture, began with redoubled 
energy. The smallest boys crept between 
his legs and stuck up their eager heads, 
with a half baioccho in their hands in the 
hope of getting a chance at one of the 
pieces of a finger's length that he broke off 
from the long stringy mass. Little girls 
carrying babies, big boys who with a whole 
baioccho could buy two pieces ; others who 
had no money and could only look at what 
they wanted to eat, all crowded up shout- 
ing and laughing. Children are alike all 
the world over, but these were more charm- 
iDg than a common crowd of children, for 
every one was full of excitement which yet 
was not so intense as to threaten some sad 
revulsion of feeling. But their eyes were 
glittering, and their voices raised to the 
highest point, and their, hands fuller of 
eagerness than of money, and as one by one 
got his piece, such absolute sweetness in 
their mouths, such a cessation in their 
shouting, and such a perfect content over 
their dirty, happy, pretty faces, as made 
them a delight to behold. It was a good 
deal the best part of the show of the bless- 
ing of the horses. 

A celebration has been going for two or 
three days past at the church of St. An- 
drea delle Fratte, one of the oddest and 
most irrational of Borromino's fantastic 
erections, in commemoration of the mira- 
culous conversion of a Jew, that took place 
here in 1842. The occurrence is remark- 
able as being one of the latest and best au- 
thenticated miracles of the Soman church, 
and affords an illustration of the origin and 
adoption of many of those miracles with 
which the annals of the church are full, 
since the apostolic days. I bought the 
authorized narrative at the church door this 
afternoon, and this is the account which 
it. contains : 

" In January, 1842, a young and wealthy 
Jew of Strasburg, named Alfonso Maria 
Ratisbonne, came to Rome on a journey of 
pleasure. Here he met an old friend of his, 
the Baron di Bussierre, who was residing 
in Rome, and who accompanied him in 
many of his visits to the places which 
every stranger desires to see. The Baron 
being a good Christian, was grieved to find 
his friend fixed in his belief as a Jew, and 
frequently urged upon him the arguments 
in favor of Christianity. One day he beg- 
ged him - to accept a medal with the effigy 
of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels upon it. 
Ratisbonne, more to satisfy his friend than to 
profess the least veneration for the Madonna, 
with a smile hung this miraculous medal 



about his neck. The Baron rejoiced at his 
success, and did not delay to address daily the 
most fervent prayers to the Most High for 
the conversion of his friend, and he directed 
his two young daughters to recite every 
evening some Ave Marias for the convei> 
sion of Alfonso ; and, moreover, he went 
rejoicing tothe Count Laferronays, his con- 
fidant, who was most devoted and attached 
to the Catholic religion, and begged hiic> 
also, with the same object to address fer- 
vent prayers to the Most High, and to the 
Great Mother, the Most Holy Mary. A 
few days afterwards, Count Laferronays 
suddenly died. On the 20th January, Bus- 
sierre met Ratisbonne, who told him that 
he was about to leave the city, his affairs 
not permitting him to make a longer stay. 
The Baron regretting to hear this, begged . 
him to accompany him to the church of St.. 
Andrea della Fratte, where he was about 
to go to make some arrangements for the 
Count's funeral with one of the friars. 
Having arrived there, he left Ratisbonne in- 
the church while he went for a few minutes 
into one of the adjoining apartments. Rat- 
isbonne was looking at the objects of 
interest, and observing the-ceremonies of 
the funeral of a noble lady, 'when alt of a' 
sudden the church disappeared and a dazz- 
ling light shone round about him. He 
was transported, without knowing how, 
before the altar of Saint Michael, where 
the light ceased, and raising his eyes he 
saw upon this very altar, the Most Holy 
Mary, beautiful and shining, who with, her 
hand made a sign to him to kneel down, 
and he obeying, knelt.' Bussierre at this 
moment returning, saw his friend upon his 
knees and weeping. He asked him what 
was the matter, but Ratisbonne did not 
reply. Then Bussierre went to the College 
of the Propaganda, which stands just op- 
posite the church, to beg some of the 
Jesuit Fathers to come with him to' speak 
with Ratisbonne. They hastened back and 
Ratisbonne then drawing the medal from 
his breast said, 'I have seen her, I have 
seen her,' and then proceeded to give an 
account of the appearance of the Virgin, 
ending with the declaration of his desire to 
be baptised. And so on the 31st of. the 
month he was baptised by the Cardinal 
Patrizi, and received the sacraments of 
Regeneration, of Confirmation and of the 
most Holy Communion, in- the presence of 
a great crowd of people. Shortly after he 
entered the order of the Jesuits in France, 
and is still living." This is the story whose 
facts may, it seems to me, be fully accepted 
and believed, but without the necessity of 
regarding them as miraculous. The excite- 
ment which no one is exempt from in first 
visiting Rome; the knowledge that his 
conversion was an object of desire to his; 
friend, and the consequent dwelling of his 
own mind upon the subject, the impression 
made upon him by the ardent and imagina- 
tive fervor of Bussierre, the superstitious 
feeling very naturally produced in a weak 
mind by the wearing of an image such as 
that of the Virgin, were enough, even if we 
exclude the operation of other very pro- 
bable influences, such as fatigue and the 
confusion of ideas to which one not versed 
in the groundwork of his own faith, is ex- 
posed when surrounded with the exhibi- 
tions of the prevalenee and power of an- 
other^ wore enough to produce in Ratis- 
bonne a condition of the nervous system in 
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which visions are no longer improbable, 
and credulity accepts them as miraculous 
realities. Explanations of this sort seem 
to be applicable to many of the stories of. 
the Saints. I see no reason to distrust their 
visions, and can easily believe that it was 
only the coarser conceptions of his fol- 
lowers that changed St. Francis's vision of 
the Saviour, and of the imaginative recep- 
tion of the stigmata, into the five actual 
and visible wounds. Multitudes of reported 
miracles, are nothing more than misunder- 
stood natural events, and many a good man 
has believed in miracles which were only the 
resGlt of. the morbid action of his mind. 
Over the altar on which the Virgin ap- 
peared to Ratisbonne, there now hangs a 
picture of the Madonna as she looked to 
him. The chapel has been entrusted with 
the most precious marbles, and many votive 
offerings are hanging upon its walls. A 
miraculous image or picture is an immense 
advantage to a church, and St. Andrea 
delle Fratte, which was formerly rather 
poor and deserted, is now one of the most 
frequented and popular churches in this 
part of the city. 

There is a triduo every year in honor of 
the appearance, of the Virgin, and to-day, 
the anniversary of the miracle, services of 
great pomp have been going on from morn- 
ing till evening. This afternoon a Domini- 
can Friar delivered an energetic sermon to 
& crowded and devout audience. It was 
an entertaining and picturesque composi- 
tion. He described the rich and scornful 
Jew, visiting one after another of the holy 
places in Rome to scoff at them, laughing 
at the superstitions of his friends, and tak- 
ing pride in the power of his own intellect, 
and the antiquity of bis faith; when sud- 
denly by the blessed interposition of the 
most holy Mother of God, all was changed. 
Then followed a long comparison of the 
conversion of Ratisbunne to that of St. 
Paul ; and the sermon wound up with an 
address to the picture of the Virgin, ap- 
pealing to her to protect her faithful, and 
increase their number. During this invoca- 
tion the audience all turned toward the 
chapel of the miracle, and knelt. While 
the sermon had been going on the candles 
about the church we're being lighted up, 
and the high altar shone with the hundreds 
that were arranged upon it. Then came 1 
some operatic sacred music; and finally a 
benediction pronounced by a cardinal. 
This closed what had been a pretty the- 
atric show, or asad and suggestive spectacle, 
according as one chose to look at it.' 

January 25th, 1856. — There are few more 
1 heautiful views even in Italy, than that from 
the windows of the room in the convent of 
St. Orofrio, in which Tasso died. One sees 
the city, the campagna, and the distant 
hills. The convent stands so high that all 
noise and bustle are removed from it, and 
its quiet is rendered only the greater by the 
sight of the crowded houses, and churches, 
and palaces below. It was a fit place for a 
poet to die in, a tit place in which to seek 
for peace. Tasso is buried in the adjoining 
church. His grave is near the door on the 
left in entering. The inscription upon the 
stone which covers it, is of antique eloquent 
simplicity : 

TORQUATI TASSI 

OSSA HIO JACENT: 

NE NBSCIOS ESSES HOSPES ' 

PRATRES HUJQS EOOLESIAE POSOERE. 

M.DV. 



Tlie translation of which is : " The bones 
of Torquato Tasso lie here. That thou, 
Stranger, might not be ignorant of it, the 
brothers of this church have placed these 
words,. 1505." 

January 27th, 1866. Sunday. — A girl 
took the veil this morning at the church 
of Santa Cecelia, and entered the convent 
of Benedictine nuns. 

Anyone who desires to retain his imngi-' 
nations of what this solemn and affecting 
scene might be, should hot go to witness 
the ceremony. I did not know this, and 
therefore went to the church to see ir. 
In front of the baldacchino a temporary 
altar had been erected, and rows of chairs 
extended from this down the nave, leaving 
an open space in the centre. The church 
was gradually filled by spectators, who 
presented the strange variety, usually found 
in the Roman churches on occasion of any. 
peculiar solemnity. A large portion of 
them were foreigners attracted by mere 
curiosity, looking at the scene as at a show, 
and giving to the place the air of a theatre. 
There were many beggarsand poor children, 
and a few Romans of the better classes. 
The seats in front were reserved for the 
friends of the girl who was about to leave 
them, and to enter those doors which open 
only to admit the living and to dismiss the 
dead.' After waiting for some time the 
cardinal who was to officiate — Cardinal 
BrnnelH entered with a small train of 
attendants, and took his seat in front of the 
altar. Very soon afterwards the novice 
came in dressed in a ball costume, in white 
satin and laces, and with diamonds in her 
hair, followed by a lady also in full dress, 
and by two little girls in white, with 
wreaths of artificial flowers on their heads", 
and with wings of painted feathers fastened 
with silver buckles upon their shoulders. 
The novice knelt at the Cardinal's feet, 
repeated some few words and then took a 
seat opposite to a temporary pulpit into 
which a priest ascended to deliver a sermon. 
It was a discourse upon the dove that could 
find no rest for her foot npon the face of 
the earth, and sought for shelter within the 
ark. One would have thought that- such a 
text, at snch a time, could not but give 
occasion to words that would touch the 
heart, but the priest was a dry, hard old 
man with a husky and broken voice, and 
he proceeded as if all feeling had left his 
soul long ago. He sat in the pulpit, and 
made up his sermon of the emptiest com- 
mon-places regarding the dangers and 
miseries of the world, and the poorest com- 
pliments to those who chose to quit it, and 
by withdrawing themselves from its duties 
to avoid its perils. There was not one 
word of earnest exhortation, of sinoere joy, 
or of religious counsel. The friends of 
the girl were utterly unmoved through 
the whole; she herself eat with little ex- 
pression of feeling, and the foreign specta- 
tors seemed to care only that the sermon 
should be finished quickly. When the 
priest had done, the girl rose and again 
knelt before the Cardinal. After a few 
words he raised her up, and they proceeded 
down the church to the side door through 
which she entered into the convent. "While 
they were going down the nave a general 
rush took place among the ladies to get 
standing places upon a platform, erected in 
front of the grating at which the remainder 
of the ceremony was to take place. It was 



an unseemly and indecorous scone. A few 
Swiss guards, in their harlequin dresses, en-> 
deavored vainly to preserve some order. 
Men and women, crowded each other as in 
the entrance to a theatre. No regard was 
paid to the sanctity of the place, the solemn- 
city of the occasion, or the rights of those 
most interested. Meanwhile, the cardinal 
came back, a way being with difficulty 
made for him through the crowd, and took 
his seat at the grating. In a moment the 
novice appeared behind it, accompanied by 
nuns in their dresses of black and white. 
The crowd was so restless that at first it 
was difficult to catch the words of the ser- 
vice. Behind the grate in the dimness of 
the chapel in which the nuns stood, one 
could see that the diamonds and laces were 
being taken from her who no longer was 
to have use for them. Her long hair was 
cut off. The nun's veil, a piece of white 
cloth, was put upon her head, falling down 
behind and at each side. Prayers were 
chanted in the nasal, sing-song way ia 
which prayers are said here, vows were 
made, the choir sang, the cardinal gave his 
blessing, the nuns flitted to and fro behind 
the grate, and the show and the service 
were over. The cardinal stopped on his 
way out of the church at the high altar to 
be disrobed, his lackeys in their red-lined 
blue coats took snuff together, and he then 
went out to the hall at the side pf the con- 
vent, where the new-made nun was to re- 
ceive the congratulation's of Iter friends, 
and at whose door the crowd were already 
once move jamming each other. An old 
man distributed two printed sets of verses, 
copies cf which had been posted at the 
door of the church before the service. 
Each contained three sonnets, "Upon the 
occasion of the honorable and pious Roman 
maiden, Anuunziata Maria Anna Sforza, on 
Sexagessima Sunday, the 27th January, 
1856, assuming the religious dress of the 
Holy Benedictine Virgins, in the venerable 
Convent of Saint Cecilia, and taking the 
name of Donna Maria Colomba Teresa of 
the Precious Blood of Jesus." The sonnets 
were as unpoetical as the ceremony had 
been. 

In spite of all the want of feeling, in the 
poor mockery in the forms that had been 
gone through, it was impossible not to 
have a profound sense of the melancholy 
of this ceremony — perhaps, indeed, these 
things only rendered it deeper. Whether 
the nun who has now to begin her con- 
vent life had befote been happy or unhap- 
py, it was equally sad to see her in her youth 
thus renounce the world, and confine her- 
self within limits so narrow that neither 
the affections nor the intellect could escape 
being stunted and crushed by them. If 
the heart beat against the bare convent 
wall as against prison bars, it would but 
deaden itself the sooner. If it found at 
first a pleasant shelter and repose in the 
dull round of useless daily exercises of 
convent life, and in the seclusion of the 
small, white, silent chambers, it could not 
but' gradually smoulder and die away in 
very inanition. It is one of those curious 
and fearful wrongs upon which we may 
believe that angels look with tearful and ' 
pitying eyes, that one meaning- to he a 
Christian should fail to reconcile the love 
of this world with the love of Christ, and 
should seek by desertion to win a victory. 
Here is faithlessness assuming the garb of 
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faith, and love seeking to grow more pure 
and strong by seeking to crush the very 
affections in which it lives. "What strange 
confusion, what miserable ignorance! The 
gospel of Christ is read backwards when 
that world which he came to save, is re- 
garded as a world which it is a merit to 
abandon. The blindness of Christiana is 
sadder and darker than the night of 
; , heathens. 

And yet how explicable is all this, expli- 
cable above all in a society where domestic 
life is so ill-understood as it is for the most 
part here, and where education, is so imper-. 
feet, and religion so overlaid with supersti- 
tion. Some souls may perhaps be made 
better and happier by thus sheltering 
themselves from the cares of common life, 
but for one made better how many suffer 
from the want of the discipline of worldly 
duty — and how many shunning known 
temptations fall into others, greater, but 
uflsuspected. 

After the ceremony was over, I stayed 
in the church. It is as ugly as most of the 
modern churches in Rome are, disfigured 
with white paint and gilding and tawdry 
ornaments, and dirty, showy hangings and 
tasteless offerings, but notwithstanding 
these, it is one of the most interesting 
churches in the city. It is built on the 
site of an earlier church, which in its turn 
was erected on the spot upon which there 
seems little reason to doubt, originally 
stood the house of Saint Cecilia. The 
touching story of her life and martyrdom, 
is one of the oldest of the saintly legends 
of the church. She lived and died in the 
third century, and her memory seems to 
have been honored by those who knew 
her and had witnessed the excellence of 
her life, and the constancy of her death. 
She was rich, and beautiful, and good. 
She so loved music, and sang so sweetly,. 
that angsls are said to have joined their 
voices with hers in the praise of God, and 
she died for her faith in Christ. There is 
more reality in her story, than is common 
in the stones of the saints. Her life is less 
obscured by monkish legends. She seems 
nearer to us, and we behold the woman 
beneath the shining garment of the saint. 
We know her faith, her trial, and her vic- 
tory, and we can sympathize with her suf- 
fering and her support. The chamber of 
her house in which she was martyred, is 
preserved in one of the chapels of her 
church. It. was a bath-room, and the 
ancient pipes and furbaces still exist. 
The floor has a pavement of later ages, 
made of bits of hroken marble and colored 
stone. Upon one worn block of white 
marble, that had been brought from the 
place where it had originally served for 
tli© sepulchral slab of some Christian in 
early times, I made out the rude and half- 
effaced figure of a dove bearing an olive 
branch, and the words, in pace. They 
were the only words which remained. 

Under the high altar is a statue, which 
is to me one of the most affecting works of 
modern sculpture. It represents the body 
of Saint Cecilia as it was found in her 
tomb, when it was opened in 1599, at the 
time of the modernization of the church. 
She is lying upon one side. Her face is 
turned away, wrapped around with a 
cloth. Her dress is perfectly simple, 
covering but not concealing her form ; her 
arms are extended, and her beautiful 



hands rest one upon another; her feet are 
bare. A little circlet round her ne<?k, 
seems to signify the mode of her death. 
There is an air of purity and grace about 
her form and position, that no words can 
describe. It is not the statue of a living 
body, but it has none of the horror of 
death; only its repose and its dignity. It 
is the statue of a noble, martyred woman, 
not in the anguish, but in the peace of 
martyrdom. 

ABT NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 

LETTER* X III. 
To the Editors of the Crayon: 

London, 20(A March, 1856. 

The very interesting-and important ques- 
tion of founding a national Gallery of Por- 
traits in this country has advanced a stage 
daring the present month. It is not too 
common a thing here for a sound proposal 
to meet, as in this instance, with almost 
immediate success (so far as success can be 
predicted as yet) in influential quarters — 
the more especially when the proposal 
comes from so great a man as Carlyle, and 
one who holds himself so much aloof from 
the intrigues of oflice. For to Carlyle's 
recently published letter we must look, as 
the mainspring of the whole movement at 
present; although Lord Stanhope (better 
known under his late-title of Lord Mahon), 
who has done the good service of taking 
the initiative in practical execution, recalls 
certain steps which he had himself adopted, 
years back, with the same object, all goes 
smoothly with the question, so far. Lord 
Stanhope, on the 4th March, moved in the 
House of Lords "that an humble address 
be presented to Her Majesty " [whatever 
that. may mean in our regime of "constitn- 
tional fictions "], u that Her Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to take into her royal 
consideration, in connection with the site 
of the present National Gallery, the practi- 
cability and expediency of forming, by de- 
grees, a Gallery of Original Portraits — such 
portraits to consist, as far as possible, of 
those persons who are most honorably com- 
memorated in British history, as warriors 
or as statesmen, or in arts, literature, or 
science." The means for which the mover 
of the address petitions, in order to carry 
out the project, are modest in the extreme : 
£1,000 to start with, and a yearly £500 
afterwards. His fellow-peers on both sides 
of the House, so far from throwing any 
impediment in Lord Stanhope's way, helped 
him with suggestions having the general 
aim of enlarging the sphere and means of 
operation. It was hinted that the terms 
of the motion, strictly accepted, might ex- 
clude the portraits of many men worthy of 
a place in a national collection— might ex- 
clude Cromwell himself, for instance, who 
is not "honorably commemorated in Brit- 
ish history," whatever he may deserve to 
be — if, indeed, we choose to recnr to the 
histories of " Carrion Heath," and promis- 
cuous " Dryasdust," rather than to Thomas 
Carlyle's. The idea also of confiding the 
choice of portraits to such a body as the 
Fine Arts Commission, in which Lord 
Stanhope regarded the requisite machinery 
as provided ready to hand, was, not with- 
out reason, objected to. Ultimately, the 
motion was carried,' with verbal alterations 
framed to meet the objections. 

Of course, this matter, liko others in 



slow-going England, is.still some consider- 
able way from being a fait accompli. There' ' 
is an ominous hint- of delay even in the 
clause of the motion which connects the 
proposal with " the site of the present 
National Gallery;" for the removal of the 
National Gallery has been a moot point for. 
some years now, and a bill has advanced 
some stages for handing over its very eligi- 
ble "site" to an Imperial Hotel Company, 
for the constrnction of a first monster hotel 
on the American principle. Supposing all 
preliminaries, however, to be settled — and 
it is most desirable that they should be set- 
tled early, and an actual beginning made — 
the questions remain, Who are to be the 
persons represented by portraits? "What is - 
to be the principle of selection? and, How 
is the Gallery to be got together ? I con- 
ceive that the ground of admission ought 
to be made as wide as possible; with care- 
ful provision, nevertheless, against the re- 
ception of mere titled or official nonentities. 
Eminence of any kind, good or bad, might 
be a legitimate title ; and I would far rather ' 
grace the gallery with such popular cele- 
brities as Jack Sheppard, the burglar, and 
Dick Tnrpin, the highwayman, than with 
some Koyal Dukes embalmed in oblivion,' 
or ministers consigned to contempt. Again: 
should the representation be limited exclu- 
sively to the British-bora? or should we 
not -rather admit persons who have been 
intimately connected with British history, 
like Napoleon, Van Trompe, or Joan of 
Arc (if a likeness were, forthcoming), and 
men whose discoveries or doings have been. 
a gift to the entire world : — a Galileo who 
preceded Newton in scientific investigation, 
a Columbus who found a new world for 
Anglo-Saxons, in the long run, more than 
for Spaniards, and a Dante, a Petrach, and 
a Buccacio; but for whom, our first-poetic 
utterances in Chaucer might have been less 
articulate? A line of demarcation would, 
of course, be drawn between spch a section; 
of the gallery, and that which is properly 
nationalj"and the acquisition of such por-r 
traits would be a secondary object; but it 
might be short-sighted to exclude them, 
when they offer. And again, what should 
be done with living celebrities ? The speak- 
ers in the House of Lords urged a strendous 
and most valid objection to the admission: 
of portraits of tins latter class, on the 
ground, among others, that each generation 
takes an exaggerated view of its own im- 
portance, and would cumber the gallery 
with men in whom the next generation 
would have lost all interest, aod whom the' 
next after that might have forgotten alto- 
gether. In this respect also, however, it 
might be desirable to make a distinction^ 
rather than enact an absolute exclusion. 
The effigies of men living, or men dead, 
within a lapse of only twenty, or say, even 
fifty years, might be accepted, but kept 
apart; and, at the end of that lapse, either 
admitted to the heroic rankswitfi their 
predecessors, or removed from the collec- 
tion, as circumstances should ■warrant. 
There is a very intelligible reason for this 
preference; as thus the gallery, would se- 
cure against all future contingencies, during 
the lifetime of the originals, portraits not 
only surmised, but known, to be faithful 
and reliable. As to the principle of selec- 
tion, one point only, I can conceive, should 
be considered — the authenticity of the like- 
ness. Any portrait properly authenticated, 
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and possessing such au air of individuality, 
as must necessarily belong to any gennine 
representation of a human being, sho.uld, in 
default of a better, be taken, irrespectively 
of all question as to artistic merit or de- 
merit. Good art is required for an Art- 
gallery ; in a gallery of portraits the one 
thing needful is conscientious rendering of 
fact. Any "idealizing" would be not only 
no advantage, but a feature of suspicion, 
■while any invented portrait, such as many 
in Versailles, must be utterly excluded. 
The getting together of the collection, long 
as it assuredly wonld take, might perhaps 
be satisfactorily accomplished, within fair 
limits, without great difficulty. The Eng- 
lish, from time immemorial, have- been a 
portrait-loving nation ; and the stream of 
donations would, almost to a certainty, be 
copious. The nation already possesses, in 
the British Museum and Hampton Court, if 
not elsewhere, something like a very small 
nucleus of a portrait gallery. Earl Stan- 
hope, however, for reasons which are not 
very apparent, seems to suppose that these 
worka could not well he made available. 
But, assuming the re-uniting of these, the 
receipt of donations, and the purchase of 
such originals as might offer, -a fourth 
source which appears to be legitimately 
open for recruiting the collection would be 
the commissioning of good copies from 
authentic likenesses; and a fifth, supposing 
the qualified admission of living persons, 
the commissioning of at least one original 
portrait annually. Anyhow, let but a be- 
ginning be made, and I fancy there wilt be 
plenty of materials for extending it. 

While this question of a Portrait Gallery 
is beginning, our existent National Gallery of 
Pictures maintains its, now, long-established 
character for creating hubbub and ill 
blood. I have just alluded to its projected 
removal, for which, many conflicting plans 
and sites have been advocated; and now 
its last purchase, the Paul Veronese "Ado- 
ration of the Magi," of which, I expressed 
my opinion last month, rouses protect ; Mr. 
Oonyngham, a man conspicuous, from of 
old, in these discussions, vows that the 
picture, "even as a gift, would not be 
worthy of the space it occupies," arid 
broadly implies, that it is no Veronese at 
all; while Mr. Hurlstone, the president of 
the society of British Artists (an exhibiting 
body of seceders from the Royal Academy 
Gallery) demands, "Who will recognize in 
such a production, the mind that conceived 
and the hand that executed," &c, &c, &c? 
Now I happen to know that the one critic of 
the time, whose verdict ought pretty well 
to be final on any question of art, and who 
has studied Veronese, and preached him 
abroad hard enough, does recognize that 
mind and hand, spite of all valid objections 
to the picture; and its pedigree, as lately 
re-affirmed in parliament, is said to be of 
irrefragable certainty. So, probably, the 
worst that can be safely urged against Sir 
Charles Eastlake's purchase, is that he has 
given a large price for a picture, which is 
more genuine than excellent. 

A matter of more permanent weight-to 
the^ National Gallery exc'tes mucli less 
notice. This is the bequest of pictures and 
sketches made by Turner, the value of which 
may be estimated, when I say, that the 

{tictures alone number some half-hundred at 
east, from his first youth to his last age, of 
the very choicest quality. Ever since the 



painter's death, the affair has been pendiog 
in Chancery ; but some arrangement has 
now been made, satisfying the money-de- 
mands of the heir-at-law, and it seems that 
the works of art are released and ready to 
be disposed of according to Turner's inten- 
tions. Sad tales have been about as to 
the damage which the pictures have suf- 
fered during the interim ; and now a ques- 
tion arises, whether the sketches are more 
adapted for unrestricted exhibition, framed 
and glazed, or for inspection under some 
precautionary regulations in the portfolio. 
I. may add, that one of the most interesting 
relics of Turner, possible, a portrait of him- 
self at the age of sixteen, painted by his 
own hand, has lately come into Mr, Bus- 
kin's possession. The owner says, that the 
features known to him under the care and 
wear of advanced 'years, are to be clearly 
recognized ; but here in youth, the face, 
with bright dark eyes, carelessly flowing 
brown hair, prominent nose, and firm well- 
formed mouth, has the good looks of its 
time, as well as its sensitiveness and open- 
ness. 

The last proofs of the 4th Volume of 
"Modern Painters " have been revised, and 
the book may be looked for, I believe, 
within two or three weeks now. It is to 
surpass the 3rd in thickness; and several 
of the author's plates — whether from his 
own nature-studies or after Turner — will 
be found of exquisite delicacy. 

The annual Exhibition of our so-styled 
National Institution of the Fine Arts, 
whose basis you must not suppose to be 
more than moderately National, nor its 
art more than moderately Fine — opened 
on the 15th instant. It is a poor sight. 
Spite of theinfluencewhichPre-BaffaelitiBm 
and photography have exercised upon our 
artists in the promotion of greater close- 
ness of study, and completeness of repre- 
sentation, it almost seems as if we grew 
more and more painfully wanting in aspira- 
tion and original energy. Perhaps this 
result is more apparent than real, how- 
ever; owing to the increased weariness 
withwhieh one sees the same kind of thing 
year after year, dismal in monotony and 
mediocrity. The real secret of the wretch- 
ed average of our art may he, that the 
profession is altogether overstocked with 
men who have no sort of vocation for it, 
but adopt it as requiring less education 
and outlay than one of the learned profes- 
sions, and being more " genteel" than shop- 
keaping. The peculiarity which most dis- 
tinguishes the National Institution this 
year is, the sprinkling of pictures by two 
young artists, Messrs. Marks and Rossiter, 
from Shaksperean scenes and characters, 
of low humor. These painters hang on' to 
the skirts of Pre-Raff&elitism ; but they 
must substitute brilliant color for staring 
colors, character for vulgarity, and general 
faithfulness of aim for mechanical literality 
of imitation, before they can attain its 
spirit. " James Watts and the Steam-en- 
gine—the Dawn of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," is a large picture, by Mr. J. Eckford 
Lander, managed with a certain largeness 
and earnestness, which give it the typical 
character needed in the subject. In land- 
scape, there is a work beautiful for its 
study of broken verdure-clad foreground, 
tenderly and feelingly treated by Mr. R. S. 
Lauder, the president of the Institution ; 
and with this may be named an admirable 



Waterfall, by Mr. Oakes, the president of 
the Liverpool Academy ; " A Summer Eve 
by Haunted Stream," painted with senti- 
ment, delicacy, and excellent perception of 
color, by Mr. A. W. H. Hunt, whose name 
is new to me ; and a powerful " Silent 
Pool," by Mr. Hodges, gloomy, massive, 
and striking in sunset effect. 

An exhibition of "Modern Pictures of 
all the Schools of Europe" is contem- 
plated in the Crystal Palace for the ensu- 
ing summer; with the prospect, doubtless, 
if successful, of being renewed annually. 
No charge will be made for exhibiting the 
works, and the commission chargeable on 
their sale is limited to five per cent. Mr. 
Henry Masford, who has been concerned 
in several other Art-exhibitions, is to be 
the manager ; the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company reserving to themselves a- 
right of selection. Pictures will be re- 
ceived up to the 1st of May ; the space for 
hanging will exceed 8,000 feet; and one 
very attractive feature in the plan is, that 
the works will be hung only at the two 
heights of three and six feet from the 
floor, so that all will be visible to advan- 
tage. Pictures will be removable imme- 
diately after a sale is effected. I mention 
these details, in case any of your Ameri- 
can artist readers should be inclined to 
contribute. As far as Englishmen are 
concerned, the project deserves a fair and 
liberal trial ; as it becomes more impera- 
tive year by year to find some place where 
works, declined at the Royal Academy, 
can be exhibited, and if a respectable 
representation of Ibreign schools be se- 
cured, the collection cannot fail of instruc- 
tion as well as interest. 

Another exhibition, which has been 
recently opened, re-unites the sketches and 
designs which have obtained the widest 
acceptance as illustrative of the war in the 
Crimea, together with some relics of the 
place itself, and two large battle pieces, 
Balaklava and Inkerman, by one of our 
well-repated painters, Mr. Armitage. Bat- 
tle pieces are almost always mistakes ; 
those of the French painters alone, as a 
class, being successful, according to the 
object proposed to be attained, though 
still an unsatisfactory form of Art. In Mr. 
Armitage's works there are artistic quali- 
ties of some value, bat the essence of bat- 
tle — turmoil and motion — is missed. How- 
ever, the exhibition, as a whole, is the 
most complete of its kind which has yet 
been got together in London. 

The picture sales of the season, which 
are to culminate not very long hence with 
the dispersion of Rogers' collection, have 
now commenced. One comprised the 
glorious Turner, *' The Approach to 
Venice" — in which the city, still distant, 
looms out of the waters, a violet mist, 
which gathers gradual shape and consist- 
ency to the eye of the beholder, in the 
exhibition-room, as to that df^ the sea- 
farer in his barque.- This great work sold 
for £882. With it were two exquisitely 
colored and finished water-color vignettes 
of the same master ; several of David ' 
Cox's less recent water-colors, which satis- 
fied me that he has gained much more 
than he has lost by the curiously free and 
blotty manner of his later practioe; some 
first rate William Hunts, a Constable, 
Maclise's "Baron's Hall," which went to 
the Paris Exhibition, and several other 
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works of more or less importance. A 
second sale derived its distinctive charac- 
ter from the numerous Ettys -which it in- 
cluded, sent to the hammer by Mr. 
Wethered, one of the principal purchasers, 
if not the principal, who enriched the 
resolute simple-minded painter in his clos- 
ing years. The " Joan of Arc finding the 
Sword," the frescoes painted for a summer- 
house in Buckingham Palace, and cut out 
of the wall by royal courtesy and reve- 
rence for Art and artists (not, however, 
without some prima- facie excuses, as the 
works prove that Etty had not, at the 
time, mastered the technicalities of fresco 
painting); the "Greenwood Shade," 
"Young Scribe;" "Zephyr and Aurora," 
&c, were among the works which re-at- 
tested, at this sale, their artist's splendid 
powers of color, capacity for grand feeling 
or Simple beauty, and self-immolation to 
the unintelligent humbug of pseudo an- 
tiquism. With whatever shortcomings, 
Etty holds, an unquestionable position 
among the men of whom England must be 
proud. 

You will have seen in the Athenaium the 
announcement that " the Council of the 
Eoyal Academy lias at length taken up, the 
question of pictorial copyright." I have no 
new fact to add to what is there said, and 
the question, after what is already known 
on the subject, is one whose importance 
speaks for itself. 

The sculptor Thomas "Woolner has re- 
turned from the Isle of Wight with his bust 
of Tennyson done in plaster. That grandest 
of heads seated on the shoulders of great 
men of our generation is no easy one to 
express ; and the difficulty is, for the present, 
enhanced by the undisciplined moustache 
and beard which hide the noble mouth and 
the kingly lower jaw. This overgrowth 
Mr. Woolner has treated as the accidental 
thing it is, and omitted it altogether. .1 
have not yet seen his work, but have con- 
fidence in it d priori. Shortly he is to be 
engaged on one of the life-sized figures 
commissioned for enriching the Oxford 
University Museum, now in course of con- 
struction. His choice will probably lie 
between Bacon and James Watt, and I an- 
ticipate that he will settle on the former. 
Galileo has just been modelled by Mr. 
Munro for the same building. 

The question'of opening on Sunday such 
places of cultivated recreation as the Brit- 
ish Museum and the National Gallery, 
pending for discussion in Parliament when 
I wrote you last, has been brought forward 

' since then, and smashed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority — a majority such as I had cer- 
tainly not looked for, although the nature 
of the decision was beyond a doubt; unless 
some radical change occur, the question 
must be considered shelved for a good 
while to come, save iu so far as some per- 
sons may think it preferable to keep it 
before the public for exposition and nega- 
tiving, rather than to let it rest. Mean- 
while, the Directors of the Crystal Palace, 
foiled of all'prospect of a Sunday opening, 
have gone as near that consummation as 
they can without violating the letter of the 
law — having determined to keep their 
premises open on Good Friday, the day 

■ surely, of all others, on which many, even- 
who advocate a Sunda}' opening, would 
prefer, as a matter of religious feeling, if 



not of obligatory observance, to see a 
place of amusement closed. 

Electrography, or a new art of engrav- 
ing in relief in metal, discovered by 
Joseph Devinceuzi, has recently been pro- 
mulgated in a memoir, presented by the 
author to the Academy of Sciences of the 
Imperial Institute of France. The metal 
to be used is zinc, the number of possible 
impressions incalculable, and the disco- 
verer's programme contemplates the su- 
perseding of wood-engraving, and, in 
great measure, of lithography and copper- 
plate engraving. The committee, which 
has been appointed to consider the process, 
reports favorably. I do not give the de- 
tails; for the matter, not being of English 
origin, does not belong to me, except by a 
kind of reflex action, in virtue of the 
influence which it must, if successful, exer- 
cise hero as elsewhere. A minor novelty 
— and this has been practised in London — 
is the use of artificial ivory in photogra- 
phy. The effect unites a certain darkness 
and suffusion with finish. 

A project is on foot for getting up, at 
Manchester, an Art-exhibition, which is 
to combine, as I understand it, some repre- 
sentation of the English school in general, 
past and present, with portraits of the 
selected artists themselves. The notion is 
good enough to deserve being wisely and 
thoroughly carried out. Possibly, too, 
such a gathering of portraits might not be 
without some collateral bearing on the 
larger question of a national portrait gal- 
lery, by stimulating interest, and prompt- 
ing cooperation of some kind, if not con- 
tribution. 

I conclude with two items of city news. 
Our men of business, when they have to 
decorate the palace of their business-chief, 
or Lord Mayor, bethink themselves of 
being poetical, and will have nothing but 
subjects from the national poets. I have 
mentioned statues previously commis- 
sioned ; and now these are to be compa- 
nioned by a Milton's Spirit of the Woods, 
from Mr. Baily, a Britomart from Mr. 
Wyon, a Gray's Bard from Mr. IVeed, a 
Shakspeare's Hermoine from Mr. Durham, 
and a Byron's Sardanapalus from Mr. 
Weeks. 3ut, when the men of business 
unearth something, which comes to us vene- 
rable from the past, as the early' English 
crypt under the City Guildhall, they 
"turn it to some account " (so the Athe- 
naium phrases it), by proposing to fit it up 
as a kitchen, and call for estimates for 
constructing "extra cooking-apparatus" 
therein ! 

Wm. M. Kossetti. 
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"Tennyson— all thy thought, broad-winged and 
strong, 
Circling well-poised in highest heaven of mind, 
Sinks in its last ascension ;— left behind 
By the great expectation of thy song : — 
A waiting — for some tube of larger breath 
Throbs audibly, as silence-rounding thunder 
More awful than the crash in pauses, under 
Swift harmonies dissolving life and death. 
So shall thy faith redress our nature's wrong, 
Joy beyond thought prevailing to sustain, 
And silence of the primal night constrain, 
And music's power in music's close prolong, 
Heaven's praise unworthy, heaven's hush supplied, 
When hallelujahs into wonder died. 
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National Academy- of; Design.— The Ex- 
hibition this year is, at the time we write, remark- 
ably well attended. The extract tendance, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as evidence of positive in-! 
terest in works of Art by the "people," as it is 
owing to the reason that the. Academy has had no 
rival Jo contend with— no other Art attraction to 
withdraw the attention of the public and share its 
patronage. The Academy is a Spring novelty 
— when there is no other to overshadow it— and . 
unusual attendance is the result of that advan- 
tage. Independent, however, of Art being a 
subject of interest to the novelty-loving portion 
of our community, there, is here a good, sound 
picture-loving audience, better estimated by its 
money value than by any statement of the 
numbers composing it. We consider it worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars, per annum. , We ' 
believe an exhibition of original pictures by 
American artists, will, under any • adverse cir- 
cumstances, always realize that Sum. It may 
be safely considered an item of capital, and it 
enters into the considerations we have. now to 
offer, relative to the present usefulness andfuture 
prospects of this institution. , .._,-,-. 

The National Academy of Design was started 
over thirty years ago, at a time when artists were 
but a very small body in this city, and when 
Art resources were almost entirely wanting. The 
old American Academy possessed all there were 
at the time; but, the institution being injudici- 
ously managed, artists could derive no benefit 
from it.* This institution was controlled by rrien 



* So little, did the, majority of those wbp legislated 



